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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Selections from the Journal of William Evans. 
(Continued from page 98.) 

1842.—In this year our beloved and honored 
friend received a minute to pay a second re- 
ligious visit within the limits of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting. Attending Flushing Monthly Meet- 
ing, he says : 

“T determined to strive to draw near to the 
Master, and to do nothing without his bidding ; 
and after a time, the direction of the prophet, 
to bring empty vessels not a few, was presented, 
with an intimation to rise with it. By keeping 
low, to the gentle openings of Divine life, I was 
enabled to preach the Gospel; and the power 
of Truth rose and spread over the meeting. 
The humble traveller was encouraged not to be 
alarmed with seasons of poverty and emptiness, 
when the Master withheld the manifestation of 
his presence, and there seemed not the least ca- 
pacity to attain to any good. But patiently 
abiding here, He will reward these sooner or 
later, with the smiles of his approbation, and 
renew their spiritual strength. I was humbly 
thankful for the evidence which He condescend- 
ed to give, that He had not forsaken me; and 
desired to be more given up to endure whatever 
He sees proper, for my good. I know that I 
cannot bear much favor, but often need strip- 
ping; and if I am but kept in the life, and from 
uttering words without the power, so that the 
living may savor it, and the negligent be quick- 

ened, it is enough, with his approbation.” 

“Attended Stillwater Quarterly Meeting; 
wherein, though under fear and emptiness, a re- 
newed qualification was unexpectedly furnished, 
to preach the Gospel of life and salvation 
through Jesus Christ our Lord ; showing that in 
order to be made partakers of that salvation 
which He purchased for us, we must be in the 
daily practice of waiting upon Him for the re- 
newal of strength, by the bread of life and the 
water of life, which He gives; both for our own 

growth, and to fit us for every good work in his 
cause; and to perform that worship to Almighty 
(od which is in spirit and in truth. The rebel- 
lious were warned and pleaded with, to turn 
their backs upon the corruptions of the world, 
and take the yoke of their Redeemer upon them. 

he blessedness of the religion of Christ was 
opened ; being inward in its operation; every 
one receiving Him in his spiritual appearance 
1a the heart, may become possessed of it; and, 


through perseverance, experience the old man 
with his deeds to be put off, and the new man 
put on; and thus be brought under the flaming 
sword, which separates between the precious and 
the vile, into the paradise of God, and into the 
image which Adam was created in. Ii was a 
solid time, and the power of Truth went over 
the meeting. 

“The subject of education engaging my mind 
in the second meeting; I endeavored to press on 
the fathers the great necessity for, and the bles- 
sings of a good home education; wherein, with 
love and firmness, a steady restraint is kept over 
the children, with relation to dress, company, 
and indulging them in other things not suitable 
for them. With the unity of the men and wo- 
men, I went into the apartment of the latter, 
and affectionately enjoined this duty upon the 
mothers also, who are more with the children, 
and have opportunity of early commencing the 
regulation of their will and temper; and, by 
a religious concern and firmness, of bringing 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” 

“At Pennsville, after much suffering, from the 
outward and unsettled state of many, it seemed 
necessary to rise and open the object of our 
religious meetings; not to utter words nor to 
hear words, but to worship God in spirit and in 
truth. The need of stillness of body, as well as 
of mind ; the benefit of self-control ; having our 
thoughts restrained, and maintaining a patient 
waiting upon the Lord, were impressed. Every 
one being gathered to the gift of God in them- 
selves, there would be a united travail to gain 
ascendancy over the roving thoughts; and to 
experience the solemnizing presence of the Head 
of the church, to arise into dominion in each 
one, and over all. The benefit of accustoming 
children to restraint at home, and to sit still in 
our religious meetings, enforced by the example 
and authority of parents; the importance of 
parents discharging their duties to the children, 
and of the children submitting to their parents, 
were affectionately pressed upon them. The 
prodigals were warned of the fearful conse- 
quences of evil company, and pleaded with to 
come out of it, and return to the path of recti- 
tude, that they might escape the inevitable re- 
sults of disobedience and rebellion. It was a 
solemn time in the end, wherein the humbling 
power of Truth was felt.” 

“At an appointed meeting at Somerton, I 
waited to see whether the Master would call for 
any vocal service; and his language to his im- 
mediate followers,‘ Without me ye can do noth- 
ing,’ revived ; with an intimation to stand up, 
which I did, and communicated it with fear; 
adding, if they can do nothing without Him, 
neither could we. I remembered the expres- 
sion of an experienced minister, in relation to 
the early ministers in our Society, that, ‘As it 
was once a cross to us to speak, though the 
Lord required it at our hands, let it never be a 
cross to us to be silent when He does not.’ If 
we are baptized into the likeness of Christ’s 
death, we shall be, also, in the likeness of his 


resurrection ; and those who are baptized into 
Him, are baptized into his death. As we abide 
here, his time, we shall know Him to be unto 
us the resurrection and the life; when He sees 
fit to arise, we shall also be raised into newness 
of life. Other matter to different states opened, 
and was delivered under the humbling hand of 
the Lord upon me, and reached the states of 
some. It appeared afterwards, that I was intro- 
duced into sympathy with a young Friend who 
had been exercised in the ministry.” 

“At West Grove, I was led to bring to view 
the circumstance of the original members of our 
religious Society, being gathered from the vari- 
ous professions, to sit down in silence, and wait 
upon the Lord. They had been strict in the 
different ceremonial performances, and tried the 
most eminent preachers; but failed to find what 
their longing souls wanted. After they were 
brought to see their own inability, and that of 
others, to supply what they ardently sought, 
they were drawn to wait upon the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and found Him in their own hearts. 
Thus they were gathered to a teacher that could 
not be taken from them; who could speak to 
their condition, and give them power over Satan 
and all his temptations. They received gifts, 
and were prepared to occupy them to the honor 
of their Lord and Master, and to the furtherance 
of others in the way of salvation. So I was led 
to preach Christ to the people, as their present 
Saviour; as well as the one offering for sin, 
without them; by whom the Father hath for- 
ever perfected them that are sanctified, by the 
spirit of judgment and of burning. And I was 
enabled to pray fervently to God that He would 
strengthen the weak hands and confirm the fee- 
ble knees; visit the rebellious with his Day- 
spring from on high; gather the children under 
the yoke of his dear Son, and increase and pre- 
serve a band there, to stand for his blessed name 
and cause; and glory and honor were ascribed 
unto the Lord God and the Lamb for ever. 
Amen.” 

“Had an appointed meeting at Plainfield ; 
in which my dear Lord and Master renewedly 
furnished ability to dip into the states of some ; 
and to show that as He declared to his disciples, 
‘Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you, and ordained you that ye should go and 
bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should re- 
main;’ so it was applicable to every regener- 
ated child in his family, in their respective 
measures and places. He chooses them, as they 
submit to his heart-changing power; ordains 
them for the place He allots to them in his 
church, that they should bring forth fruit to his 
praise, and their own everlasting peace. Many 
things were opened pertaining to the Christian 
warfare; and our hearts were tendered and 
bowed together before the Lord, to whom alone 
belongs the praise of his works.” 

“Many enter upon active life with small 
means, and are necessarily obliged to make their 
wants few. When a guard is not strictly kept, 
this frugal habit may produce a contracted 
mind, watching at every point to save; and in 
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this way persons often deprive themselves of 


those means of comfort and mental improve- 
ment, which they have within their power; and 
which they ought to use to qualify them more 
fully for usefulness in the world, and to prepare 
the minds of their children to receive right 
impressions and views, so as to fulfil their duties 
in civil and religious society. For want of a 
proper cultivation and expansion of mind, the 
nobility of man and the glorious design of the 
Creator in making him a little lower ‘than the 
angels, may be lost sight of. When parents 
suffer themselves to be enslaved by this kind of 
life, the education of their children is much 
overlooked ; they sometimes grow up like wild 
plants, and either run out into unsuitable com- 
pany and practices; or follow the example of 
the parents in grovelling in the earth. Thus 
even if the form of religion is kept, the life and 
power are lost, and degeneracy is spread in our 
religious community.” 

“In sitting with Friends at Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting, I was gradually opened on 
the doctrine of Christian redemption, aud en- 
abled to show that Christ gave himself for our 
sins; not to allow man to sin with impunity; 
but to bring him out of it; and that it is only 
as we submit to the sanctification of the Spirit, 
that we can have ground to hope that our past 
transgressions will ‘be washed away by the blood 
of the Lamb. Many passages of Holy Se ripture 
were brought before me, showing the necessity 
of being made free from the practice and habits 
of sin; and it seemed to me, there were those 
who had great need to know the powerful oper- 
ations of the Divine Word, like. fire, to purge 


away the corruptions of their hearts; that they 
might be brought into acceptance with Him, 
who is of purer eyes than to look on iniquity 


ayd transgression. The attempts of some, of 
the present day, to destroy our faith in the spir- 
itual appearance of Christ in the heart, as the 
hope of glory; which the Apostle denominates 
the mystery hid from ages and generations, but 
is now made manifest to the saints, were ex- 
posed ; and this Christian doctrine, which is the 
glory of the Gospel dispensation, was supported 
by Holy Scripture. The efforts of some to in- 

validate other doctrines and testimonies of the 
Gospel as held by our ancient Friends, and to 
tarnish their reputation, were declared against ; 
and I believed it proper to state that history 
furnished no evidence, so far as I was acquaint- 
ed with it, that those of us, who had once been 
in measure subjected by the power of Christ, 
and afterwards turned against the principles of 
the Society, ever came to anything in a religious 
sense, while they remained in that opposition ; 
but I believed that the Lord, in his own way 
and time, would bringa blast upon such ; especi- 
ally on those who had received spiritual gifts, 
and occupied prominent stations in the Society. 
It was very unexpected to be thus led forth, but 
I believe it was the Lord’s doings; and the 
young people were solemnly warned to beware 
of all those who seek to weaken their attach- 
ment to our religious Society and its Christian 
principles.” 

(To be continued.) 
seclaniasicligia cis a 

ERROR OF CALCUL art0x.—The life of nine- 
tenths of mankind is a gross error of calculation, 
since they attach themselves to the evanescent, 
and neglect the permanent, accumulating riches 
in a world from which they are constantly 
running away, and laying up no treasure in 
that eternity to which every day, hour, minute 
brings them nearer and hearer. 


From the “ CHRISTIAN STATESMAN.” 


The Grave Peril of the Pension Larges. 

A political convention was lately held in one 
of our States, for the purpose of nominating 
candidates fortwo important offices. The names 
accepted by the convention were, it is stated, 
the candidates put forward by the secret, mili- 
itary organization known as the Grand Army of 
the “Republic. The men selected may be fair, 
representative citizens, fully up to the average 
in integrity, capacity, and moral worth, yet that 
must be obviously a perilous custom which places 
the favorites of such an organization in power, 
and in effect, bids them remember and gratefully 
serve the friends to whom they may have owed 
their political elevation. It will be admitted 
that we have had military men, generals of wide 
renown, Who have with general acceptance filled 
the highest office in the gift of the people, yet 
this fact does not affect the principle involved, 
nor lessen the peril which, from this quarter, 
menaces our free institutions. 

The foregoing reflection occurred to me, in 
reading a recent timely and thoughtful article 
by H. H. Hinman, entitled “The Grand Army 
of the Republic and Pensions.” It is found in 
the columns of the “Christian Cynosure,” a 
weekly paper of reform, which takes advanced 
ground upon the subjects of war and secret socie- 
ties. 

“ Believing as I do,” says the writer above 
named, “ that all wars are intrinsically wrong, 
and that all ceremonies and organizations that 
tend to glorify war are injurious to Christianity 
and inimical to the public welfare, I cannot but 
regret that the many excellent citizens connected 
with the G. A. R. should continue in that rela- 
tion, and that through their influence the Sons 
of Veterans, and other kindred organizations, 
should be raised up to promote the war spirit and 
to add to the vast network of secret societies that 
honey comb every department of civil society. 
Wars and war preparations have for their osten- 
sible object the preservation of peace ; but experi- 
ence shows the effect to be the reverse. War 
promotes war. Public executions were designed 
to diminish crime, and especially to prevent 
murders. But the experience of centuries shows 
that they have tended powerfully to increase 
crime and promote murder ; so that most of the 
States have found it necessary to have the death 
penalty carefully hidden from public view. The 
same principle applies, in a still greater degree, 
to all wars and military parades. 

“ But the question which is now arresting pub- 
lic attention is the relation of the G. A. R. to 
the pension list and taxation. No one questions 
the propriety of giving pensions to disabled 
soldiers; but that more than one half of our 
vast national revenue should be appropriated 
to the payment of claims, many of which have 
not the slightest semblance to justice, is exciting 
astonish ment and indignation. I am glad, too, 
to hear that a good many of the old soldiers not 
only wash their hands of the whole conspiracy, 
but are openly protesting against it.” 

Quoting from an article by Prof. W. M. Sloane 
in the “ Century” magazine for Sixth Month, we 
are reminded that “ General Grant thought that 
$27,000 000 annually was not only an ample, 
but a lavish provision for those who had suffered 
in the last war, barring all schemes of back pay, 
service and dependent pensions, which he de- 
nounced as highway robbery. Garfield, in 1872, 
said that nothing but unwarrantable extrava- 
gance would increase the pension list above 
$29,000,000 a year.” 

But what now is the present demand in the 


matter of pensions? The government, or mor 
properly the people, are paying yearly an aggre. 
gate on pension account equal to at least five 
times the highest estimate above given, while 
there are pending in the Pension Commissioner's 
office upward of 500,000 applications, whieh 
when determined, will almost certainly make 
total yearly charge upon the country of $200, 
000,000. Back of this remain yet a number of 
schemes, claiming or to claim the attention of 
Congress, and which the recipients, in that body, 
of favors at the hands of the military organi- 
zations generally will be expected to support, 
Let us also reflect that the enormous collections 
of the government from the importers and man. 
ufacturers of alcholic beverages, cigars, ciga. 
rettes, etc., pay in large part the peusion bill, 
The receivers of pensions and the dealers in and 
users of strong drink, are in the main interested 
that the present order of things should not he 
interfered with. Little need therefore to extend 
the word of censure to the practice common in 
Rome's degenerate days, when contestants for 
the imperial purple, the commanders of cohorts 
and legions, and senators of wealth, gave larges 
lavishly to win the support of the populace, 
The same bribery and venality are witnessed ig 
our day, and, though seemingly not so gross in 
fourm, are covered from sight, for very shame, 
under the mantle of secrecy. Well may War 
and the Drink Traffic be looked upon as twin 
“daughters of the horse leech,” for truly their 
insatiate ery is ever “ Give, Give.” 
Jostan W. Leens. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 

In the Divine economy the power of Jehovah 
is wonderfully manifest. Whatever is foreign 
to the all-wise purposes of God, is evil in its 
character and tendencies, even if its claims may 
be high—even to uphold and upbuild that 
which has the appearance of being good. Hence 
the necessity of observing the Divine command 
given through the Apostle Paul—* Watch ye, 
stand fast in the faith, quit yourselves like men, 
be strong.” When made strong by power Di- 
vine to resist evil of every kind, we find that 
temptation is not to be trifled with. The voice 
of the charmer may soothe the senses and lull 
into a feeling of false security. Human minds 
bear semblance one to the other—but being 
complex and varied in character, are prone to 
opposite extremes. The manner and form in 
which temptation is presented is not the same in 
all cases. One may be charmed with what an 
other has no inherent liking for. Another may 
better understand that which the angel pro 
nounced to St. John, the Revelator—“ Because 
thou hast kept the word of my patience, I also 
will keep thee from the hour of temptation 
which shall come upon all the world, to try 
them that dwell upon the earth,” 

“Still let us on our guard be found, 
And watch against the power of sound 
With sacred jealousy, 
Lest haply | sense should damp our zeal 
And music’s charms bewitch and steal 
Our hearts away from Thee.” 

Away from the Giver of every good and per 
fect gift. Immortal interests so far outweigh 
considerations of time and sense, that the Chris 
tian redeemed and set free—no longer follows 
cunningly- -devised fables—but by a living faith 
is found following on after the ‘companions of 
Christ’s flock—having the patience of the saints 
and a continued hope of gaining final victory. 

P. R. GrrrorD. 


ProviwENcE, Ninth Month 30, 1891. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


The Hastern Shore of Chesapeake Bay. 
(Continued from page 99.) 

About the year 1738, this industrious servant 
of the Lord again visited Maryland and the 
parts of the country further south. For he was 
a man whose love to God was abundantly mani- 
fested by his labors on behalf of his fellow-men. 
The poet Whittier very pleasantly describes his 
home near Frankford, then a suburban village 
of Philadelphia: 

“ Beneath the arms 
Of this embracing wood, a good man made 


His home, like Abraham resting in the shade 
Of Mamre’s lonely palms. 


Here, from his voyages on the stormy seas, 
Weary and worn, 
He came to meet his children, and to bless 
The Giver of all good in thankfulness 
And praise for his return. 


And here his neighbors gathered in to greet 
Their friend again, 

Safe from the waves and the destroying gales, 

Which reap untimely green Bermuda's vales, 
And vex the Carib main. 


To hear the good man tell of simple truth, 
Sown in an hour 

Of weakness in some far-off Indian isle, 

From the parched bosom of a barren soil, 
Raised up in life and power. 


How at those gatherings in Barbadian vales, 

A tendering love 
Came o’er him, like the gentle rain from heaven, 
And words of fitness to his lips were given, 

And strength as from above. 


How the sad captive listened tothe Word, 
Until his chain 

Grew lighter, and his wounded spirit felt 

The healing balm of consolation melt 
Upon its life-long pain. 


How the armed warrior sat him down to hear 
Of peace and Truth, 

And the proud ruler and his Creole dame, 

Jewelled and gorgeous in her beauty came, 
And fair and bright-eyed youth. 


Oh, far away beneath New England’s sky, 

Even when a boy, 
Following my plough by Merrimac’s green shore, 
His simple record I have pondered o’er, 

With deep and quiet joy.” 


John Fothergill, of England, paid three re- 
ligious visits to this country, and on each of 
these occasions visited the meeting in Maryland. 
Of his services during the first of these journeys 
in 1706 and 1707, he gives but few particuiars. 

During his second visit in 1721, he mentions 
being at the Yearly Meeting at Tredhaven, 
“which continued five days successively, where 
@ great number of Friends and others were 
gathered ; and the Lord’s goodness and majesty 
manifested among us.” On this occasion he was 
at many other meetings in those parts, at one 
of which held at Joshua Kinnersly’s, across the 
Choptank River, he says, “the glorious Gospel 
lifeand testimony ran freely forth, and prevailed 
In a great degree over many souls.” 

He again attended the Yearly Meeting at 
Tredhaven in the next year, 1722: “Great num- 
bers of almost all sorts of people came thither, 
and the Lord God was pleased to open the glori- 
ous testimony of Truth, and the way of life, in 
his mighty power.” 

During this visit John Fothergill was much 
exercised in endeavoring to encourage the honest 

earted, and rouse up the negligent. 

During his third visit in 1736, besides hold- 
ing meetings in other places, he went into the 
southern part of the peninsula, claimed by Vir- 
gitia, and came one night to a Friends near 








































Muddy Creek, where formerly a meeting had 
been settled, “but by gradually mixing with 
the spirit of the world, and so into marriages 
with others out of the way of Truth, the elders 
being dead, the youth turned their backs on 
Truth, and the meeting was quite dropped.” At 
Neswaddocks, “the meeting was held in the meet- 
ing house where formerly there had been a 
pretty number of Friends, but now they are 
nearly gone, through the love of the world, with 
its enjoyments and liberties; so that a meeting 
is hardly kept there. A pretty many of the 
neighbors gathered, though they seemed to have 
but little sense of God, or the operation of Truth; 
for indeed a cloud of carnal indifferency ap- 
peared to me to have overspread almost all that 
part of the country in an uncommon manner.” 
Among those who were early called to cross 
the ocean and proclaim the spiritual nature of 
the Kingdom of Christ to the inhabitants of the 
American provinces, was John Richardson. He 
was in Maryland in 1701; and found many 
“who loved to hear the testimony and doctrines 
of Truth, but too few who took up the cross 
daily, and followed Christ in the way of self- 
denial.” He was afterwards at a Yearly Meet- 
ing at Tredhaven, “to which meeting for wor- 
ship came William Penn, Lord Baltimore and 
his lady, with their retinue, but it was late when 
they came, and the strength and glory of the 
heavenly power of the Lord was going off from 
the meeting. The lady was much disappointed, 
as I understood by William Penn, for she told 
him she did not want to hear him, and such as he, 
for he was a scholar and a wise man, and she did 
not question but he could preach; but she wanted 
to hear some of our mechanics preach, as hus- 
bandmen, shoemakers, and such like rusties; for 
she thought they could not preach to any pur- 
pose. William Penn told her, some of these 
were rather the best preachers we had amongst us. 
While in these parts, J. Richardson was in 
much danger on ove occasion. He desired to 
visit a meeting on the west side of the Choptank 
River, and being on the east side, set forward 
with several friends in a small boat, not in good 
condition, with only one small sail. The river 
was about ten miles over, and afier a time, the 
wind turned against them. It rained hard, and 
was very dark, and the water broke into the 
boat, so that it was one man’s work to heave it 
out. The company became discouraged, and 
most of them very sea-sick. The man on whom 
they most depended gave out, and said that he 
could not steer the boat any longer. “Then,” J. 
R. says, “ notwithstanding the extreme dark- 
ness, the roughness of tiie waves, boisterousness 
of the wind and hard rain, unwell as I was, I 
was obliged to undertake the steering of the boat, 
and not without some conflicts of mind, having 
no certainty, from any outward rule, which way 
we went. Having no fire and the boat being 
open, we could not have any light to see our 
compass; but my faith was in the Lord, that He 
would bring us to shore; and I kept the boat 
as near the wind as she would sail, and told my 
poor, sick and helpless company, I believed we 
should not perish, although we might miss our 
port. The like imminent danger, I think, I was 
never in before upon any water; but renowned 
over all be the great name of the Lord forever, 
we put into the mouth of our desired river as 
though we had seen it in the day, or steered by 
a compass, neither of which we had the benefit 
of for several hours. 
“Here we went on shore and made a great 
fire under the river’s cliff, and about midnight 
the moon rose, it cleared up and froze, and was 


very cold. My companions falling asleep, I 
turned them over and pulled them from the fire 
as it increased, and put them nearer as it failed, 
but could not keep them awake. I sought logs 
of wood and carried them to and minded the 
fire, which was work enough for the remaining 
part of the night; but morning being come, we 
got into our cold, icy boat and sailed away to- 
wards the meeting. When we were come among 
Friends, notice was given of a stranger being 
there,and a heavenly and sweet meeting it was, 
so that we thought we had a good reward for 
all our trouble.” 

In reading the narratives of the labors and 
exercises of those who were instruments in lay- 
ing the foundations of the Church in this coun- 
try, one can see the truth and force of John 
Richardson’s expressions, when he says, “ Those 
whose eyes are truly opened cannot but see it is 
the love of God, and love to the souls of men, 
that constrains us thus to take our lives as in our 
hands, and labor through many weary steps, in 
many perils by sea and by land, and in the 
wilderness; sometimes in tumults and noises, 
sometimes in watchings and fastings, aud we 
have sometimes been made spectacles to men; 
but the Lord hath given us faith and patience 
to bear and overcome all, as we have singly 
stood in his heavenly counsel, and been truly 
devoted to his will in all things.” 

Samuel Bownas was another English Friend 
whom a sense of duty drew across the ocean. 
He was twice in this country—in 1702, and 
afterwards in 1726. His Journal does not enter 
much into details when speaking of Maryland, 
but in a general way, he remarks that there 
were very few meetings of Friends in this coun- 
try which he had not visited, two, three, four 
and some of them five and six times—so that he 
was a diligent laborer. 

It was not only European Friends who were 
drawn by the love of Christ to labor in Mary- 
land, but these parts were frequently visited by 
ministers from other American provinces. In 
1740, John Churchman, whose home was at 
Nottingham, near the boundary line between 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, felt a concern to 
labor in the parts south of his dwelling. After 
attending Cecil and Sassafras Meetings, he 
crossed the head of Chester River on the bridge. 
“ John Browning, a Friend from Sassafras, going 
with us as a guide, who some time before had 
been convinced of the blessed Truth, by the in- 
ward operation of the Holy Spirit, without any 
instrumental means. He had been a member 
of the Church of England, and for his sobriety 
was chosen a vestryman ; but after a time felt a 
seruple in his ‘mind about taking off his hat 
when he entered the church-yard, so-called, 
fearing it was a superstitious adoration of the 
ground, from its supposed holiness; but would 
take it off when he entered the worship house, and 
walk uncovered to his pew. But after a time 
he could not uncover his head, until what they 
call Divine service began; which, as he kept 
attentive to the scruple in his mind, became 
very lifeless to him, who was inwardly seeking 
for substance and life. He therefore withdrew 
from it, and after some time went to one of our 
meetings, rather out of curiosity than expecting 
any good, but felt himself owned, and had a taste 
of the peace which the world cannot give, and 
from that time became a constant attender of 
our meetings. 

“We had a meeting at Queen Anne’s, amongst 
a people who for want of keeping to the life of 
religion, had almost lost the form.” 

At Tuckaho Meeting, “I stood up with an 
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heart filled with affection, having that passage 
of Scripture before me, in which the Apostle 
Peter declared the universality of the love of 
God, i. e., ‘I perceive of a truth that God is no 
respecter of persons, &c.’ I was enlarged there- 
on to my own admiration, and I believe to the 
satisfaction of the people. After this we attend- 
ed the several neighboring meetings, through 
very cold weather; and the houses being open 
and unprovided with the means of keeping them 
warm, of which there is too manifest a neglect in 
these parts, they were uncomfortable, which oc- 
casioned unsettlement.” 

“In this journey, travelling in Talbot County, 
an elderly man asked us if we saw some posts 
to which he pointed, and added, the first meet- 
ing George Fox had on this side of Chesapeake 
Bay, was held in a tobacco house there, which 
was then new, and those posts were part of it. 
John Browning rode to them and sat on his 
horse very quiet; and, returning to us again 
with more speed than he went, I asked him what 
he saw among those old posts; he answered, ‘I 
would not have missed what I saw for five 
pounds, for I saw the root and ground of idola- 
try. Before I went, I thought perhaps I might 
have felt some secret virtue in the place where 
George Fox had stood and preached, whom I 
believe to have been a good man; but whilst 


I stood there, I was secretly informed, that if 


George was a good man, he was in heaven, and 
not there, and virtue is not to be communicated 
by dead things; whether posts, earth or curious 
pictures, but by the power of God, who is the 
fountain of living virtue.’” 

John Churchman paid several other visits 
among Friends on the Eastern Shore, the last 
of which, in 1775, was shortly before his decease. 

(To be continued.) 


“The Secret of His Presence.” 


The verses below were written by Ellen 


Lakshmi Goreh, a Mabratta Brahmin lady of 


the highest caste. She was born at Benares, 
Ninth Month 11, 1853, and is now at Amritsar, 
in the Punjaub, working as a missionary among 
her own countrywomen, often encountering op- 
position, but also often cheered by finding wo- 
men glad to listen to the Gospel story, and by 
receiving a welcome here and there, even in the 
darkest places. 


In the secret of his presence, how my soul delights to 
hide! 

Oh! how precious are the lessons which I learn at 
Jesus’ side! 

Earthly cares can never vex me, neither trials lay me 
low, 

For “gang Satan comes to tempt me, to the secret place 

go. 


When my soul is faint and thirsty, ’neath the shadow 
of his wing 

There is cool and pleasant shelter and a fresh and 
crystal spring ; 

And my Saviour rests beside me, as we hold commu- 
nion sweet ; 

If I tried I conld not utter what He says when thus we 
meet! 


Only this I know: I tell Him all my doubts and griefs 
and fears, 


Oh! how patiently He listens, and my drooping soul 
He cheers! 

Do you think He ne’er reproves me! What a strange 
friend He would be 

If he never, never told me of the sins which He must 
see ! 


Do you think that I could love Him half so well, or as 
I ought, 


If He did not tell me plainly of each sinful deed and 
thought? 


THE FRIEND. 


No, He is very faithful, and that makes me trust Him 
more, 

For I know that He does love me, though He wounds 
me very sore. 


Would you like to know the sweetness of the secret of 
the Lord? 

Go and hide beneath his shadow; this shall then be 
your reward, 

And whene’er you leave the silence of that happy 
meeting place, 

You must mind and bear the image of your Master in 
your face. 


os 


THE UNFINISHED STOCKING. 


BY SARAH K. ROLTON, 


Lay it aside—her work: no more she sits 
By open window in the western sun, 
Thinking of this and that beloved one 

In silence as she knits. 


Lay it aside; the needles in their place: 
No more she welcomes at the cottage door 
The coming of her children home once more 
With sweet and tearful face. 


Lay it aside, her work is done and well; 
A generous, sympathetic, Christian life ; 
A faithful mother and a noble wife; 

Her influence who can tell ? 


Lay it aside—say not her work is done; 
No deed of love or goodness ever dies 
But in the lives of others multiplies ; 
Say it is just begun! 
—Home Journal. 


Oo 


CHILDISH WISDOM. 


BY J. W. WARD. 


’Twas the hour of prayer, and the farmer stood, 

With a thankful heart and a lowly mind, 
And prayed to the Author of every good, 

That the Father of all would be very kind, 
And bless his creatures with raiment and food ; 
That the blessings each day might be renewed, 
That every man might find relief, 

And plenty for hunger, joy for grief, 
Be measured by the Merciful One, 
To all who suffered beneath the sun. 


The prayer concluded, the godly man 
Went forth in peace to inspect his farm, 
And by his side delighted ran, 
Glowing with every healthful charm, 
His little son, a sprightly boy, 
Whose home was love, and whose life was joy ; 
And the father said, “ The harvest yields 
A plentiful crop, my son, this year; 
My barns are too small for my grain, I fear.” 


And they wandered on through row upon row 

Of plumy sheaves; and at length the child, 
With earnest look and a rosy glow 

On his shining cheek, looked up and smiled, 
And said, “ My father, do you not pray 
For the poor and needy, day by day— 
That God, the good, would the hungry feed?” 
“T do, my son.” “ Well, I think, as you plead ”— 
Ilis eye waxed bright, for his soul shone through it— 
“That God, if He had your wheat, would do it.” 


—British Friend. 
ninspenieninnttliidainenatisamntaens 

How prone we are to think that we belong 
where we want to be, instead of thinking that 
we ought to want to be where we belong! If 
our inclinations and supposed interests point in 
one direction, it is quite likely to seem to us 
that that is the direction of our duty. But if 
our duty seems to point in an opposite direction 
from our desires and our immediate gain, we 
are hardly ready to admit that the best place 
in the world for us is the place that we shrink 
from. We wish that our duty could lie in the 
direction of our wishes, instead of wishing that 


our wishes could go out in the direction of our 
duty. 


For “THE FRIEND,” 
Home Life on an Ostrich Farm. 
(Concluded from page 101.) 

A few of our birds were fenced off in breeding. 
camps; each pair having a run of about one 
hundred acres. One of these camps was direct. 
ly opposite the house; and from the windows 
we could observe the regularity with which the 
two birds, sitting alternately on the eggs, came 
on and off at their fixed times. The cock always 
takes his place upon the nest at sundown, and 
sits through the night, his dark plumage making 
him much less conspicuous than the light. 
colored hen; with his superior strength and 
courage, too, he is a better defender of the nest 
against midnight marauders. At nine in the 
morning, with unfailing punctuality, the hen 
comes to relieve him, and take up her position 
for the day. At the end of the six weeks of 
sitting, both birds, faithfully as the task has been 
shared between them, are in a very enfeebled 
state, and miserably poor and thin. 

One undutiful hen—having apparently in- 
bibed advanced notions—absolutely refused to 
sit at all; and the poor husband, determined 
not to be disappointed of his little family, did 
all the work himself; sitting bravely and patient 
ly day and night, though nearly dead with ex- 
haustion, till the chicks were hatched out. The 
next time this pair of birds had a nest, the cock’s 
mind was firmly made up that he would stand 
no more nonsense. He fought the hen; gave 
her so severe a thrashing that she was all but 
killed—and this treatment had the desired effect, 
for the wife never again rebelled, but sat sub- 
missively. 

Very different from this couple were the 
Darby and Joan in the camp opposite our win- 
dows. One unlucky morning the hen, fright- 
ened by a Kuffir’s dog, ran into the wire fence, 
and was terribly injured. For two years poor 
Darby was a disconsolate widower, and all at- 
tempts to find him a satisfactory second wife 
were unavailing ; several hens, which, soon after 
his loss, were in succession placed in his camp, 
being only rescued in time, and at the tackey’s 
point, from being kicked to death. The bare 
idea of there being anything pathetic about an 
ostrich seems absurd—and indeed this is the 
only instance I have known of anything of the 
kind—but it was truly pitiful to watch this poor 
bird, as, day after day, and nearly all day long, 
he wandered up and down, up and down, the 
length of his camp, in the hard beaten track 
worn by his restless feet along the side of the 
fence. 

When his time of mourning at length came 
to an end, and poor Joan’s long-vacant place 
was filled, we at first rejoiced. But we soon 
doubted whether, after all, he had not been hap 
pier as a widower. For the new wife, a mag 
nificent hen, considerably above the average 
size, had him in complete subjection ; his spirit 
seemed quite broken, probably with long fret- 
ting, and he made no attempt to hold his owa, 
but was for the rest of his days the most hen- 
pecked—or ought I to say, hen-kicked ?—of hus 
bands. Some amount of stratagem was eve 
necessary on my part, to ensure that he had 
enough to eat (this pair of birds, being near the 
house, were under my special care, and during 
droughts were daily fed by me); for every time 
he came near the food, the greedy hen wguld 
persistently drive him away, standing on tiptoe 
and hissing viciously at him—and I soon saw 
that it was useless to attempt feeding them to 
gether. But the poor ill-used bird and I were 
good friends, and quite understood one another; 
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golden opportunities when his tyrant was safely 
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and at all sorts of odd times—watching for those | without hands,” is left uncovered for a quarter 
of an hour, to allow the eggs to cool. The sight 
of nests thus apparently deserted has probably 
given rise to the erroneous idea that the ostrich 
leaves her eggs to hatch in the sun. The pas- 
sage in the book of Job: “ Which leaveth her 
eggs in the earth, and warmeth them in the 
dust,” is also generally supposed to point to the 
same conclusion, though in reality there can be 
no doubt that the latter part of the sentence 
simply applies to the warming of the eggs by the 
heat of the bird’s body as she sits over them in 
her dusty nest. Stupid though she is, she has 
more sense than to believe in the possibility of 
the sun hatching her eggs; she is indeed quite 
aware of the fact that, if allowed to blaze down 
on them with untempered heat, even during the 
short time she is off the nest, it would be injuri- 
ous to them; and therefore, on a hot morning, 
she does not leave them without first placing on 
the top of each a good pinch of sand. This she 
does in order that the germ—which, whatever 
side of the egg is uppermost, always rises to the 
highest point—may be shaded and protected. 
Having thus set her nest in order, she walks off, 
to fortify herself with a good meal for the duties 
of the day. 

It is a strange fact, that the most savage os- 
trich, if he comes up and finds you between him- 
self and his nest, does not, as would naturally be 
supposed, rush to defend his eggs, and, if possi- 
ble, kick you to death, but is instantly changed 
mous appetite at leisure. into the most abjectly submissive of creatures. 

But one day retribution came. Being free | He squats at your feet; making a peculiar rat- 
of the kitchen—simply because no one could | tling noise with his wings, biting the ground, 
keep him out—he was not long in observing | snapping his bill, closing his eyes, and looking 
that the pumpkin and rice always came out of | the very embodiment of imbecility as he meekly 
one particular pot; and, the idea suddenly oc-| implores you to spare his eggs. This suppliant 
curring to him that he could do no better than | posture is, however not to be trusted; and, if 
go straight to the fountain-head for his favorite | tackey-less, you had better remain at the nest 
dish, he walked up, full of joyful anticipation, | until assistance—or night—comes, for if once 
to the fire where this pot was bubbling. The | the positions of yourself and bird are reversed, 
cook—who, being mother to several of the ill-| he squats, no longer in servile entreaty, but in 
wed children, did not love Jackie —offered no | defiance; and his challenge is promptly followed 
friendly interference to save him from his fate;| by a charge. The hen ostrich, being destitute 
and, plunging his bill into the pot, he greedily | of a voice, has but one way of calling her chicks, 
scooped up, and, with the lightning-like rapidity | which is by that same rattling and rustling of 
of ostriches, tossed down his throat, a large | the wings. 
mouthful of boiling rice. Poor fellow! the next} Ostriches are long-lived creatures; indeed, it 
moment he was daucing round the kitchen, | is impossible to say what venerable age they may 
writhing with agony, shaking his head nearly | be capable of attaining, for, however old they 
off, and twisting his neck as if bent on tying it | become, they never show any signs of decrepi- 
ina knot. Finally he dashed wildly from the | tude, nor do their feathers deteriorate ; while, as 
house; the cook, avenged at last for all the din-| for an ostrich dying of old age, I do not believe 
ners he had devoured, called after him as he| any one has ever heard of such athing. But 
stumbled out at the door, “Serve you right,| it is accident which, sooner or later, ends the 
Jackie!”—and away he fled across the veldt,| career of nearly every ostrich; and in about 
till the last that was seen of him was a little | ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the disaster 
cloud of white dust vanishing on the horizon. | is, in one way or another, the result of the bird’s 
He returned a sadder and a wiser bird; and it| own stupidity. There surely does not exist a 
was long before he again ventured inside the | creature—past earliest infancy—more utterly 
kitehen, incapable of taking care of itself than an os- 
_, The hen ostrich lays every alternate day; and | trich; yet he is full of conceit, and resents the 
if for each egg laid, one is taken from the nest, | idea of being looked after by his human friends; 
she will continue laying until she has produced | and when, in spite of all their precautions for 
from twenty to thirty. One, which belonged to | his safety, he has succeeded in coming to grief, 
——, laid sixty eggs without intermission. | he quietly opposes every attempt to cure his in- 
If no eggs are taken away, the hen leaves off| juries, and at once makes up his mind to die. If 
laying as soon as she has from fifteen to twenty ; | his hurt is not sufficiently severe to kill him, he 
the latter being the greatest number that can be | will attain his object by moping and refusing to 
satisfactorily covered by the birds. The surplus | eat—anyhow, he dies—often apparently for no 
¢ggs are placed in incubators. It is best not to} other reason than because his master, against 
give much artificial food to the birds while sit- | whom he has always had a grudge, wishes him 
ting; as, if overfed, they become restless, and | to live. He seems to die out of spite; just as a 
are liable to desert the nest. Hindoo servant will starve himself, waste rapid- 
very morning and evening, the nest, or|ly away, and finally come and expire at the 
rather the shallow indentation in the sandy | gate of the employer with whom he is offended. 
ground which forms this simplest of all “homes| The worst and most frequent accidents by 


which ostriches contrive to make away with 
themselves are broken legs; these—even were 
the patients tractable—it would be impossible 
to cure, owing to the strange fragility of that 
limb which, as we have seen, is capable of in- 
flicting so deadly a kick—and any poor bird 
which breaks a leg has to be instantly killed. 
The bone seems almost as brittle as porcelain ; 
and a comparatively slight blow is enough to 
splinter it into just such jagged and pointed 
fragments as result from breaking the spout of a 
china tea-pot. 


out of sight at the further end of the camp—he 
would come down to the fence and look out 
for me, and I would bring him a good feed of 
mealies. 

When, as sometimes happens, one solitary 
chick is reared at the house, it becomes absurdly 
and often inconveniently tame. A friend of 
ours, on returning to his farm at the end of a 
severe thunderstorm, found that an ostrich’s nest 
had been washed away. Some of the eggs had 
been rescued from the water, and—being of 
course deserted by the parents—were placed in 
an incubator, where, contrary to all expecta- 
tions, one chick came out. This bird, Jackie, 
became the tamest and most audacious of pets; 
and, like many another spoilt only child, was 
often a terrible nuisance. All the little niggers 
about the place had a lively dread of him; and 
he requisitioned their food in the boldest man- 
ner. As they sat on the ground at meals, with 
plates of boiled pumpkin and rice in their laps, 
he would come up, and, stretching his snake- 
like neck over their heads, or insinuating it 
under their arms, would coolly help himself to 
the contents of one plate after another. Occa- 
sionally he would make for the youngsters in so 
menacing a manner as to frighten them into 
dropping their plates altogether; then, while 
his victims ran away crying, he would squat on 
his heels among the debris, and regale his enor- 








From the “ BRITISH FRIEND.” 
Peculiarities of Friends. 


MUSIC. 


The peculiarity of Friends respecting music 
consists in their recognizing the fundamental 
difference between the songs of Zion and the 


struct and make proficient in the latter, but it 
profiteth nothing to attain to the utmost pro- 
ficiency in their art; but it is the Lord who 
prepareth the sacrifice of praise, and causeth 
the lips to sing of his glory. 

The mirth and song of Babylon are not for 
those whose hearts are dedicated to the service 
of the Lord, nor can the sanctified soul find 
delight in them. Theirs is a new song which 
none but the redeemed can sing, even praise 
unto our God. 

Music is one of the many inventions sought 
out by man. He is fond of applying it to 
various purposes, and proud of his skill in doing 
so. He presumes to make it sacred by applying 
it to the language of Holy Writ, and the result 
he calls praise ; forgetting that, let him cultivate 
it ever so perfectly, and apply it to language 
the most reverent, poetic and sublime, it is be- 
yond his power to make anything sacred of it, 
although he may not stop short of making it an 
idol. The acquisition of the art of producing 
harmonious sounds, whether by voice or by in- 
strument, can never make man a whit purer of 
heart, meeker in spirit, or more righteous in 
manner of life. Neither can it enable him to 
praise his God or serve his brother better than 
he otherwise could do. It cannot make holy 
words more holy, nor profane words less profane, 
but it may render both more pleasant to the 
ear. The more pleasing and attractive the sound 
is to the ear, however, the more it will hinder 
that abstraction of the mind from things of sense 
which is necessary when the soul retires before 
its Maker, and the more, also, it will render 
evil sentiments palatable to a refined taste; so 
that, whether the words be of a religious or of 
a profane description, the application of music 
to them will operate injuriously. 

Against those songs which cannot be said to 
be either religious or profane, and the sentiment 
of which is unobjectionable, the only objections 
that shall be urged are those that apply only to 
the music itself, and the same objections will also 
apply to all kinds of instrumental music. These 
may be stated as follows: Music is essentially 
a worldly accomplishment, the purpose of which 
is to please the senses. A long period of time 
must be spent in order to acquire proficiency in it. 
When acquired it profiteth nothing. It exer- 
cises so seductive and delusive an influence upon 
the mind that it is almost impossible to keep it 
within innocent bounds. It is one of the princi- 
pal and most deadly baits used by the watchful 
enemy of souls for alluring men and women 
from the paths of virtue and self-denial to the 
haunts of pleasure and sin. It predisposes to 


songs of Babel. The world’s teachers can in- . 
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wanton mirth and levity, and unfits the mind 
.for serious thought. It is, like all worldly 
pleasures, unsatisfying. Like them also, it beck- 
ons on to further pleasure, and is full of promise. 
It thus draws the mind downward in search of 
that which will ever elude its grasp, for there 
is no substance in it. Further, the cultivation 
and practice of music is responsible for much of 
the corruption that exists in the professed Church 
of Christ, nor does it appear that the corruption 
can be removed without eradicating the cause. 
The remedy cannot be effected by altering the 
tune or changing the singers, but by closing the 
lips until the Lord is pleased to fill them with 
singing and to open them with praise, for it is 
the Lord’s own works that praise Him and not 
man’s. So Friends believe, and it is this belief 
and the practice consequent upon it that con- 
stitutes the Peculiarity of which we are speaking. 
W. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 

The Barnesville Republican furnishes the fol- 
lowing ‘interesting remarks in reference to the 
late Yearly Meeting of Friends in Ohio. 

After enumerating a number of valuable 
Friends who had been taken to their reward, and 
that others had come forward to fill their vacant 
places, the writer says: “So must it needs be to 
keep the organization going, and we are fully 
convinced that the ‘Friends’ Society’ needs to 
be kept going and aroused to greater zeal in its 
work. Every influence for good is to-day 
greatly needed and should be kept widening to 
counteract the abounding multiplicity of evil. 
Many of the pioneer Quakers, as Penn, Story, 
&ec., were men of learning, of liberal active 
minds, and it must be apparent to the careful 
observer of the progress of our civilization that 
one of its chief currents had its source in the 
Quaker colonies. That this current and its in- 
fluence originating in the principle of ‘The 
Light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world,’ shall cease and come to naught; we 
do not believe. 

When we compare the lot of a genuine Qua- 
ker, the comforts and blessings attending his 
manner of life here, and the hope of hereafter, 
with that of the great mass of humanity, it seems 
rather strange that those brought up and edu- 
cated in this faith, persons of intelligence, should 
forsake ‘the old way’ or sell their birthright 
cheaply— 


‘* For shall we learn in our ease, to forget 

To the Martyr of Truth and of Freedom our debt ? 

Hide their words out of sight, like the garb that they 
wore 


And for Barclay’s apology, offer one more? 


The good, round about us, we need not refuse, 
Nor talk of our Zion as if we were Jews, 

But why shirk the badge our fathers have worn? 
Or beg the world’s pardon for having been born? 


There are those who take note, that our numbers are 
small, 

New Gibbons who write our decline and our fall, 

But the Lord of the seed-field takes care of his own, 

And the world shall yet reap what our sowers have 
sown.” 


Why, in the words of our beloved Whittier 
in the above lines, should any shirk the badge 
which our fathers have worn and turn again to 
the slavery of fashion under which so many 
groan. 

A Friend, who in the practice of his profes- 
sion was much thrown among the best people of 
other religious persuasions, said, “that he found 
many among them who acknowledged, that it 
was incumbent on all Christians to dress with 
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simplicity, but added, that if they did not change 
with the fashion they would soon look more pe- 
culiar than we do, and wished they had a mode 
of dress as we have. If we do not,” he con- 
tinued, “change with the fashions we unavoida- 
bly adopt a mode of dress and ours has been 
tried and found to be a good one.” A valued 
minister remarked recently, that “if we let our 
testimonies fall, the principles will soon follow.” 
Have we not already had evidences of this, 
among those claiming the name of Friends in 
many parts of the land? Let none of us then 
be ashamed to acknowledge in dress and lan- 
guage, as well as in every act of our lives, our 
allegiance to Him who said, “ Whosoever is 
ashamed of me and of my words, of him shall the 
Son of Man be ashamed when He shall come in 
his own glory and in his Father's, and of the 
holy angels.” W.F. 'T. 


Items. 


G. W. Childs on the Theatre.—When I was young 
I lived near a theatre, and many of the actors knew 
me, and I might have gone any time and witnessed 
the performance, without having to pay for it.— 
Other boys, acquaintances of mine, used to do it, 
and I would have liked to do it. But I thought it 
over and made up my mind that I would not. And 
I never did. ' 


A Remarkable Edict of Kuang Hsu.—-“The re- 
ligions of the West (Christian countries) have for 
their object the inculcation of virtue, and though 
people become converts, they still remain Chinese 
subjects, and continue to be amenable to the juris- 
diction of the local authorities.” 

“There is no reason why there should not be 
harmony between the ordinary people and the 
adherents of (foreign) religions, and the whole 
trouble arises from lawless ruffians fabricating 
baseless stories and making an opportunity for 
creating a disturbance.” 

These significant extracts from a recent edict of 
Kuang Hsu, Emperor of China, surely show that 
even in our day ‘God moves in a mysterious way 
his wonders to perform.” 

Almost simultaneous riots in many provinces 
have caused the Emperor of China to feel his 
“dragon throne” begin to tremble. TheOmnipo- 
tent has, on a momentous scale, caused “the wrath 
of man to praise Him,” by making this heathen 
emperor, on June 13, 1891, issue this most remark- 
able edict to the hundreds of millions of his sub- 
jects. 

Never before in this empire has the status of 
Christianity been so clearly and authoritatively 
stated. Ever since Christianity made an entrance 
into this Middle Kingdom, many Chinese, consid- 
ering Christianity a seditious organization, have 
kept themselves aloof from examining its claims, 
while many others, convinced of its truth, have 
feared to unite with the Christian Church, lest they 
should be branded as traitors, or at least disloyal 
to the Chinese Government. 

This imperial edict completely sweeps away all 
such doubts and fears. It distinctly states, 
“though people become converts, they still remain 
Chinese subjects.” 

Hereafter, any or all of China’s millions may 
know that they can become Christians without in 
the least dissolving their allegiance to the Chinese 
Government. In fact, there is greater religious 
liberty in China to-day than in Russia and in seme 
other European countries. 

In Japan apprehension arises lest the Church be 
united to the State, which might prove highly 
detrimental to a pure Christianity. In China, by 
this imperial edict, Christianity has liberty enough. 
Throughout this ancient but by no means effete 
empire, the missionaries gratefully recognize that 
“the Lord hath made bare his holy arm in the eyes 
of all the nations, and all the ends of the earth 
shall see the salvation of our God.” 

The Jews heartily praised Jehovah for the edict 
| of Cyrus. The early Christians gladly praised God 
| for the occasional edicts of toleration by certain 


Roman emperors. Similarly, to-day, the mission. 
aries in this populous heathen empire joyful 
ascribe praises to the victorious Captain of their 
salvation for this remarkable edict of Kuang Hey 
Emperor of China.—Marcus L. Taft in the Christian 
Advocate. 

Demoralizing Literature. — Our public-spirited 
friend, Josiah W. Leeds, has been calling attention 
through the Public Ledger, to the corrupting ac- 
counts of criminals and similar debasing reading 
matter, as one of the causes of the increase of crime 
noted by the Census Reports: he mentions that 
recently, the usually quiet borough of West Chester 
has been the field of a number of burglaries and of 
attempts, more or less successful, at horse stealing 
—one of the latest undertakings of the series b 
two lads (now in jail), whose baggage, as all ed, 
“ consisted chiefly of paper-backed novels, dala 
chiefly with exploits of criminals,” elicited the 
Ledger’s apt comment upon those ready text books 
or papers of crime as being “a class of books more 
pernicious than any against which the laws are 
directed.” 

The bank burglar who shouted “I’m a second 
Jesse James,” as, with revolver in each hand, he 
“held up” two officials and a depositor while he 
secured his booty, declared plainly to the communi- 
ty the grade of schoo! where he had learnt his les- 
sons in outlawry. Now, we may not definitely 
aver that this man obtained his literary supplies 
from the news-stands on the public sidewalks, yet 
we know assuredly that such pernicious and ill 
reading matter cannot be scattered broadcast with- 
out a large resultant of criminal acts, and that the 
State or the municipality performs but a portion 
of its duty when it lays its heavy hand upon the 
detective library and dime novel graduates, while 
it permits the purveyor of the demoralizing stuff to 
pursue his calling unchallenged. 

Bristling with Guns.—The Auckland (New Zeal- 
and) Herald recently reported a proposal, made by 
a local colonel, for largely augmenting the volun- 
teer force, the proposal being accompanied by a 
wish “to see the country bristling with guns,” 
Hereupon, a sensible correspondent wrote to the 
editor that “It is one of the misfortunes of a mili- 
tary education that most men trained as soldiers 
seem wholly unable to recognize that the highest 
manliness does not consist in military prowess, and 
that the bullying impudence, typified by ‘ bristli 
with guns,’ tends far more to lower the natio 
character than to secure the national safety.” 


Oo 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Poaching with Whiskey— Among the methods 
used by poachers to catch partridges in England, 
the following is said to have been used: “ Grain 
is soaked until it becomes swollen, and is thea 
steeped in the strongest spirit. This is strewm 
in the morning paths of the partridge, and soo 
taking effect, the naturally pugnacious birds are 
soon staggering and fighting desperately. Th 
poacher bides his time, and, as opportunity offer, 
knocks the incapacitated birds on the head.” 


The Salt Marsh of the Kavir.—Lieutenant 
B. Vaughan, who made a journey of 1164 mile 
in Eastern Persia, thus describes one of the moi 
curious features of the country, the salt = 
of the Kavir: “As we quitted the defile, a 
den turn in the road presented to our astonished 
gaze what at first sight looked like a vast from 
sea, stretching away to the right as far as it 
eye could reach in one vast glistening expaal 
A more careful examination proved it tot 
nothing more than salt formed into one immem 
sheet of dazzling brilliancy, while here and ther 
upon its surface, pools of water, showing upit 
the most intense blue, were visible. Away® 
the north of it stood a distant row of low m 
hills. A peculiar haze, perhaps caused by e 
oration, hangs over the whole scene, whi 
though softening the features of the distant h 
does not obliterate their details. This, whieb 
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now see before me, is the great salt swamp, to 
the presence of which the Dash-i-Kavir owes its 
t game. This swamp, lying at a low level in the 
: entre of the great desert, receives into its bed 
n the drainage from an immense tract of territory. 
All the rivers flowing into it are more or less 









































git, and carry down to it annually a great 
: ylume of water. The fierce heat of the desert 
rg during the summer months, causes a rapid 
ne evaporation, the result being that the salt con- 
vat stantly increases In proportion to the water, 
ter yotil at last the ground becomes caked with it. 
of The Persians say that many years ago a sea 
'e rolled its waves over the whole of the depres- 
sion where I am now travelling, and that it was 
ing navigated by ships which used to sail from Sem- 
the nan to Kashan. 
oks The Mink.—On the shores of Casco Bay, 
acts Maine, the mink is still abundant. It lives in 
"a holes in the rocks near highwater mark. Its 
cond young are apparently brought forth at the end 
1, he ofSecond Month or early in Third Month, and 
e he they are two-thirds as large asthe parent by the 
wuni- middle of Sixth Month. They enter the water 
3 lee like others, swim about after flounders or cun- 
a ners, bringing them ashore. We have observed 
oa s family of four, the mother and three young 
legal wes, engaged in fishing and eating flounders, 
with- and they were so tame we could approach within 
at the four or five feet of their station under a wharf. 
ortion Itseems to vary in color from a sable black to 
mn the rddish brown, the young being dark. Inter- 
bh wing in their shape and habits, they amuse the 
— gmmer residents, and are not molested. 
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a mili- 
soldiers Some of the older members of Philadelphia 
noe Yearly Meeting, who have loug taken an active 
veda interest in all that concerns its welfare, and on 
nation whose minds have been deeply impressed the 
1? exercises through which they have passed, and 
the stirring scenes in which they participated, 
may find it difficult to realize that a new gener- 
ation has grown up around them, to whom the 
methods wenes and events so vividly present in the minds 
ugland, if their older friends, are a matter of history 
“Grait & aly, and who need from time to time to be 
is thet & firmed of past incidents, so that they may 
is strewl Hf ooperly understand the present position of their 
and 8000 im Yearly Meeting. 
birds are In reading the account of the proceedings of 
ly. The BF other Yearly Meetings they see that a promi- 
ity offer, t feature in their business is the reception 
head. sending of epistles to co-ordinate bodies, 
enant Hf With they have never known to be done 
164 mile #J wong ourselves, although it was formerly cus- 
the mot ( ‘uary. It seems proper at this time, for the 
lt s infomation of some of our younger members, 
file, a ogive a brief relation of the manner in which 
astoni suspension of correspondence came to pass. 
rast from J} twas one of the consequences of that inter- 
far as the tal agitation which disturbed the peace of the 
¢ expan® Society of Friends about fifty years ago, and 
d it to Mm Ytich had its origin in the promulgation of 
e imment # ®me doctrinal views which differed from those 
e and thet "ginally held by the Society of Friends. 
wing up ese views naturally awakened deep con- 
Away #@ ® on the part of many who saw their incon- 
of low mi tency with the accepted doctrines of Friends, 
ad by a td.who felt it a duty to oppose their introduc- 
spe, whidhg"" and spread. Prominent among these in 
listant bi New England was an aged minister, who had 
his, whicblgPtid a religious visit to Great Britain, and 
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whilst there had been distressed by the eviden- 
ces which he met with of a departure from our 
original principles. He felt it his duty to bear 
a testimony against these departures and those 
who promoted them ; but instead of the sympa- 
thy and support which he ought to have re- 
ceived from his fellow-members, some of them 
misunderstood or misrepresented his motives, 
charged him with tale-bearing and detraction, 
and finally proceeded to disown him. There 
were others who felt as he did; and the result 
of this controversy was the division of New 
England Yearly Meeting into two parts, popu- 
larly known as the Larger and the Smaller 
bodies. 

The writer of this still adheres to the conclu- 
sions at which he then arrived :—that the Friends 
of the Smaller Body were contending for the 
true principles of our Society, and were endeav- 
oring to sustain the Yearly Meeting on its 
ancient foundations. In the perplexing ques- 
tions concerning doctrine and discipline which 
then arose, it is probable that neither party 
made sufficient allowance for those who differed 
from them. However that may be, there is 
reason to believe that some of the members of 
the Larger Body in New England have, since 
that time, become sensible of the loss their meet- 
ing sustained in the practical expulsion of a body 
of sound Friends, who could have been very help- 
ful in withstanding the introduction of changes 
in doctrine and in the manner of holding meet- 


ings for worship, which have since been a grief 


to themselves. 

In confirmation of this belief, we quote the 
following extract from a letter written by a 
valued friend, which we recently had the privi- 
lege of reading: 

“ Every aged Friend who was in that contest 
and still remains in the Larger Body [of New 
England Yearly Meeting] when I have asked 
him or her if they regretted the action of the 
Yearly Meeting towards John Wilbur, unhesi- 
tatingly says, it was a great mistake, and that 
action has left the meeting a prey to the present 
tendencies which are destroying its Quakerism.” 

Both of the bodies in New England having 
claimed recognition of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, the documents issued by each were 
subjected to a careful examination by a com- 
mittee of its Meeting for Sufferings, and an 
elaborate report prepared, of which our Yearly 
Meeting transmitted copies to each of the Yearly 
Meetings in New England. A reply was re- 
ceived from the Smaller Body, but since that 


there has been no correspondence with either of 


them on our part. 

In a body of people so closely united by many 
ties as is the Society of Friends, it may emphati- 
cally be said, if one member suffer all the mem- 
bers suffer with it. The controversy originating 
in England in doctrinal differences, and aggra- 
vated in New England by injudicious efforts to 
suppress discussion, spread to a greater or less 
degree into almost all parts of the Society. In 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, the party which sympa- 
thized with the Larger Body in New England, 
though much fewer in numbers than the others, 
yet so conducted themselves as to cause a sepa- 
ration. Their proceedings were stated by Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting in a subsequent epistle 
to London, to be “subversive of the order and 
discipline of our Society.” In accordance with 


this conviction, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


maintained its official connection with the Larger 
Body in Ohio, as is shown by a paragraph which 
in 1855 it directed to be added to its epistles to 
North Carolina and Indiana, which says: “ Being 
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convinced that the meeting for which Benjamin 
Hoyle acted as Clerk is the original and only 
legitimate Yearly Meeting of Ohio, we have con- 
tinued our correspondence with it.” 


In consequence of pursuing this course, New 


York, Baltimore, North Carolina and Indiana 
Yearly Meetings dropped epistolary correspond- 
ence with us; and thus the interchange of letters 
with them, so far as our Yearly Meeting was 
concerned, became a thing of the past. 


As respects the three remaining Yearly Meet- 
ings that then existed — Ohio, London and 
Dublin—the suspension of correspondence was 
not their act—for the omission to reply to epistles 
received was on the part of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. Several causes contributed to this 
omission; perhaps the most effective of these 
was the fact, that the feelings of our members 
had become considerably excited on the subject 


of the dissensions then agitating society, and 


these had become so associated in their minds 
with the sending of epistles, that this part of the 
business of the Yearly Meeting could not be 
transacted with that unity and harmony so de- 
sirable in the proceedings of the church. __ 

Those of our readers who desire to read a 
fuller account of these things, may find them 
interestingly detailed in the “ Brief Narratiwgof 
the Position of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” 
issued by its Meeting for Sufferings in 1872, 
and which may be obtained gratuitously at the 
Book Store, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Since the period of which we have been speak- 
ing, a new generation has arisen, and more open 
and radical departures from the principles and 
practices of Friends have been introduced in 
many places—departures which have led in 
different places to separations, so that we now 
have several bodies endeavoring to maintain 
the doctrines of primitive Friends, and which 
may be termed Conservative Yearly Meetings, 
in distinction from others which have to a 
greater or less degree yielded to the current 
which is sweeping those under its influence 
away from those doctrines. Yet even in those 
meetings which have most widely departed from 
the principles of Friends, there are still preserved 
those who walk in the old paths. Have not all 
those who adhere to the doctrines and testimo- 
nies of our common Society, no matter what 
may be the status of the meeting to which they 
belong, strong claims upon the sympathy and 
fellowship of those in other parts who are like- 
minded ? 

The partial isolation in which our Yearly 
Meeting stands with respect to other bodies 
ought not to render us unconcerned spectators 
of what is going on among them. If we are 
truly devoted to the cause of Christ, we will 
feel a living concern that his doctrines may be 
preserved in all parts of the Society, and that 
its members everywhere may yield their hearts 
to the visitations of his Grace and be preserved 
from everything that would mar the beauty of 
our profession. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
has from time to time manifested its concern by 
issuing epistles addressed to the members of its 
own and other Yearly Meetings, reaffirming the 
doctrines and testimonies held by the Society in 
the beginning; and we believe these epistles have 
tended to increase the unity and fellowship which 
bind together the true members of the Church of 
Christ. 

We desire that our members individually may 
be willing to dwell under a similar exercise of 
spirit for the preservation and restoration of that 
unity which flows from the holding of the same 
Christian doctrines and a common walking in 
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consistency therewith. This will prepare them 
for a renewed consideration of the duty which 
rests upon the Church to build one another up in 
our most Holy faith, and open the way for their 
feelingly entering into any concern which may 
arise with life in the collected Church, for the 
further extension of labor in this direction. 


Wornps of sympathy with one in sorrow are a 
help, even where they cannot be a cure. They 
bring comfort, while they are powerless to re- 
move grief. Hearts that would break in their 
sorrow without any assurance of God’s love in 
human sympathy, are stayed up in the conviction 
that they are not alone in their burden-bearing, 
as the words of tender interest in them in their 
trial multiply from those whose expressions carry 
proof of sincerity. Words are of service to the 
sorrowing, and they ought not to be withholden. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—Our Government, through Minis- 
ter Egan, has formally demanded reparation from the 
Government of Chili for the attack recently made in 
Valparaiso upon a number of seamen of the cruiser 
Baltimore. Our Government demands an immediate 
explanation of the whole affair and reparation for the 
injuries inflicted. © 

It is announced in Boston that the petition to the 
Czar of Russia relative to the treatment of Siberian 
e has been signed by more than one million citi- 
zens of the United States. The signers are now asked 
to join in a contribution in aid of the famine sufferers 
in Russia. 

A dispatch from Ponca, Indian Territory, says that 
the Cherokee Commission on the 21st inst. concluded 
a treaty with the Tonkowa Indians, by which the In- 
dians agree to take land in severalty and to sell the 
remainder to the Government at $1.25 per acre. After 
the Indians have been allotted their lands there will 
remain for settlement about 10,000 acres. 

Two engineers who have just returned to Yuma, 
Arizona, from the crevasse through which the waters 
of the Colorado River flowed to form the so-called 
desert lake, report that no water is now flowing into 
the Salton basin, and that, before there can be any rise 
in the river of any consequence, the opening will have 
been filled with sand. 

Henry Villard was quoted at Spokane, Washington, 
on the 24th inst., as having expressed a belief “that 
all trains of the Northern Pacitic will, before long, be 
operated entirely by electric power.” 

A dispatch from Great Falls, Montana, says that the 
surveyors of the Northern Pacific extension have dis- 
covered that “the main divide of the Rockies is only 
5,200 feet above the sea level, instead of 5,500 feet, as 
shown in the old maps. Over 5,000 men are employed 
in grading and track laying, and it is expected there 
will be no cessation of work this winter.” 

A vein of immensely rich cinnabar ore, sixty feet in 
width, is said to have been recently discovered in 
Oregon. 

Every liquor dealer in Bar Harbor, Maine, including 
the proprietors of summer restaurants, has been in- 
dicted by the Grand Jury for alleged violation of the 
liquor laws. 

Juan Hart, J. D. Ponder and Thomas O’ Keefe, pro- 
prietor, editor and business manager of the Times at 
El Paso, Texas, have been arrested for violation of the 
Anti-lottery law by mailing copies of their paper con- 
taining lottery advertisements. They were held in 
$200 each for trial. 

On the 23d inst., the United States Grand Jury at 
Sioux Falls returned eleven separate indictments 
against the officers of the Louisiana Lottery. The 
United States Marshal and his deputies left the same 
evening for New Orleans to arrest all the officers of 
the lottery. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 407; which 
is 9 more than during the previous week, and 67 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the foregoing, 207 were males and 200 females; 56 
died of consumption; 41 of diseases of the heart; 37 of 
diphtheria; 19 of cancer; 17 of marasmus; 16 of chol- 
era infantum ; 14 of pneumonia; 12 of Bright’s disease ; 
11 of croup; 11 of old age and 11 of inflammation of 
the brain. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 2’s, 100 a 1004; 4’s, 1163.1174; 
currency 6’s, 111 a 121. 

Corron was quiet, but firm, on a basis of 8}c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 


FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.60 a 
$3.85; do. do., extras, $3.90 a $4.25; No.2 winter 
family, $4.25 a $4.50; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, 
$4.50 a $4.85; Western winter, clear, $4.50 a $4.65; 
do. do., straight, $4.65 a $5.00; winter patent, new, 
$5.00 a $5.25; Minnesota, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; do., 
straight, $5.00 a $5.15; do., patent, $5.25 a $5.50. 
Rye flour was in moderate request and firm at $4.85 a 
$5.00 per barrel, as to quality. Buckwheat flour was 
in fair request at full prices. Sales of 50,000 pounds 
good to choice new, at $2.15 a $2.25 per 100 pounds. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.01} a $1.012. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 643 a 654 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 383 a 39 cts. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, none here; good, 5 a 5} 
cts; medium, 43 a 4] cts.; fair, 4} a4} cts.; common, 
3} a 4 ets.; culls, 3 a 33 cts.; Texans, 3 a 4 ets.; fat 
cows, 2 a 3 cts. 

SHEEP AND LAamss.—Extra,5 a 5} cts. ; good, 44a 
4} cts.; medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3} a3} cts.; 
culls, 2} a 3 cts.; lambs, 4 a 6} ets. 

Hocs.—6} a 7 cts. for good Western, and 6} a 6$ cts. 
for other grades. No State hogs arrived. 

ForrEIGN.—A_ cablegram from London dated the 
26th inst., says: The floods in England, a result of the 
recent two weeks of successive heavy gales, continue 
to do a great amount of damage. The river Thames, 
for instance, in some places extends for a mile or so 
beyonds its banks. The town of Eton and many of the 
streets of Windsor are impassable, and punts (flat-bot- 
tomed boats) are being used to convey people from 
house to house. 

A dispatch to the Figaro from Copenhagen, published 
on the 23d inst., says, that during the imperial and 
royal gathering at Fredensborg the palace of the Dan- 
ish royal family, where the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia have made long visits this autumn, the forma- 
tion of a “ League of Peace”? was discussed at length 
among the titled notabilities there assembled. Ac- 
cording to the Figaro’s correspondent, this league is to 
include Russia, Servia, Montenegro, Greece, Sweden, 
Denmark and France. He adds that it was agreed 
that the league should be formed and that its consti- 
tution will be publicly announced in First Month. 

This League of Peace, should it turn out to be an 
actual fact, will naturally be regarded as a counter 
move to the renewal of the Dreibund agreements open- 
ly announced by the Emperor of Germany previous to 
his recent visit to England. 

Advices received in Paris on the 25th inst., from 
Melringen, in the canton of Berne, Switzerland, are to 
the effect that the town has been almost entirely wiped 
out of existence by fires. The Victoria Hotel and 
Wildermann’s Hotel are the only two structures to 
mark the situation of this once prosperous place. The 
town was reduced to ashes in three hours after the 
outbreak of the fire. It was impossible to save apy- 
thing. The wind was so strong that partly-burned 
papers were carried as far as Interlaken, nineteen 
miles distant. The inhabitants of the burned town are 
in a pitiful condition, and parties for their relief have 
started from Interlaken. 

A dispatch from Madrid of the 26th inst., says: 
The terrible storm which has prevailed for several 
days shows no signs of abatement. The principal 
rivers throughout the entire country are rising steadily 
and rapidly. The celebrated leaning tower at Sara- 
gos-a (the tower of Felipe, which leans about nine feet 
out of the perpendicular, and is so well known to 
foreign sightseers) has been undermined by the gath- 
ering waters, and threatens to totally collapse. At 
Gerona the streets are flooded so as to be impassable, 
except for small boats, and the railways in and about 
Valencia have been washed away and partly destroyed. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the London 
Standard says that the approach of frost has caused a 
renewal of the cries of distress. The Novosti estimates 
that 20,000,000 of people are without food. Statistics 
prove that in many places speculators get extortionate 
prices. Corn merchants and village koolaks, or usurers, 
are charged with responsibility for the extortion. A 
Samara paper declares that the koolaks are in the 
habit of reducing those in their power tg the lowest 
stage of poverty. The Czar has given 3,000,000 rou- 
bles from his own private purse to the famine fund, 
and has issued an appeal to the members of the nobility 
and the landed gentry to form another fund for relief 
of the famishing people. 

According to a dispatch from Shanghai, the Kola- 
hut Secret Society has caused the walls of Woo Chang, 
a large city in the province of Hoo-Pee, on the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, to be placarded with posters announcing 
that all missionaries will shortly be exterminated. 

The wettest place in the world is said to be at Cherra 





Ponjee, in the Khasi hills of Assam. The fall of rain 
for a single month has ranged from 100 to 200 inches, 

Advices received on the 22d inst. in Buenos 4 
from Asuncion, the capital of the Republic of Para. 
guay, bring news of an attempt there to overthrow 
President Juan G. Gonzalez. The attempted revoly. 
tion, however, was promptly suppressed by the troops 
loyal to the Government. 

A rich amber deposit, it is reported, has been dis. 


covered in Ontario, the estimated value of which is 
$7,000,000. 


NOTICES. ' 


Carp CALENDAR.—Friends’ Calendar for 1892 jg 
now on sale at Friends’ Book Store. Price, a nickel 
each; when sent by mail, a dime for one copy, or a 
dozen copies for three-quarters of a dollar. 


ErratuM.—The writer of the obituary notice of 
Hannah Warrington informs us that she was recom. 
mended as a Minister in 1822 instead of in 1833, as 
therein stated. 


BisLE ASsocrATION OF FRrENDs.— The Annual 
Meeting of the Bible Association of Friends in America 
will be held on Fourth-day, Eleventh Month 4th, at 
8 p.M.,in the Lecture Room of Friend’ Select School, 
149 North Sixteenth Street. Friends generally are in- 
vited to atttend. 

Epsraim Smrru, | 

Tenth Month, 1891. Secretary, 

Westtown BoarpinG ScHoot.—The stage meets 
trains leaving Phila. (Broad St. Station) at 653 and 
8.48 a. M., 2.53 and 4.55 p.m. It will meet other traing- 
when notified. 
ZeBEDEE Haines, Sup’t, Westtown, Penna. , | 


WaANTED.—A woman Friend desires a situation at 
light housekeeping, or care of invalid. 
Address, E. L. E., 
Office of “ Tue Frrenp.” 


WANTED.—Two young women want evening work to 
do at home: no machine sewing, otherwise not particu- 
lar. Can give good recommendation. 

Address, H. E. 8, 
Phila. P. O., Penna. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting House, Muncy, Pa., 
Tenth Month 7, 1891, CHARLES ELuis Ecroyp, son 
of James and Rachel H. Ecroyd, of the former place, 
to Laura H., daughter of the late George B. and H. 


; 


Mary 8S. Taylor, of Philadelphia. 


Diep, on the 14th of Ninth Month, CARoLINE Surtu, 
an esteemed member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia for the Western District. She 
was the daughter of William and Ann Smith, and a 
grand-daughter of William Smith (broker), one of the 
seventeen Friends exiled to Virginia, in 1778, for 
alleged sympathy with the British crown, and because 
they could not conscientiously take the oath of allegi- 
ance to the Revolutionary Government. Caroline's 
parents were disowned from Friends early in their 
married life, for participation in the fashionable, 
amusements of the day, and Caroline was brought ap 
in much gayety, but about her twentieth year, yiel 
to religious conviction, she renounced her gay 
panionships, her “ hat and feathers,” and adoptitigs 
plain dress, she made application and was received 
into religious fellowship with Friends on the gross 
of convincement. Ever after that she was a firm al 
consistent adherent to the doctrinal views and testl- 
monies of the Society. Although her own meanswere 
limited she always had something to share with those 
less favored than herself. Her industry and energy 
were remarkable, and while strength lasted she ocd 
pied much time in sewing and knitting for the objects 
of her sympathy. She made personal distribution of 
her handiwork, usually accompanied by a tract or# 
little book, a good variety of which she always cart 
with her in her bag, and with these went the kim 
word or the gentle admonition ministering to thet 
recipient the helpful stimulant of ber own cheerful bat 
chastened spirit. She bore a lingering illness with 
great patience and resignation, and trusting only® 
the merey of Him in whom she had believed,#ht 
peacefully passed away in her eighty-second year. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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